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his custody, set them at liberty. They return- 
ed to Dover. A few days aller, when peace- 
ably assembled at a religious meeting of their 
people, they were seized upon, and dragged, 
“‘ with their faces toward the snow,” for about 
a mile, and so injured, that Mary ‘Tomkins re- 
peatedly fainted, and the lives of the others 
were endangered. 

It was at this period also, that Eliakim War- | 
dell,—the husband of Lydia,—whose offence 
seems to have been the reception of Wenlock 
Christison into his house, was heavily fined 
and ruinously despoiled, besides being severely 
scourged at Hampton;—Seaborn Cotton, the 
minister of that place,—a son of the gentle 


In referring to the violence practised upon | John Cotton,—standing by, to witness the in- 


Friends in New England, Grahame represents | fliction. 


It was at this period that Ann Need- 


the conduct of Deborah Wilson and Lydia|ham was publicly whipped at Salem, for de- 


Vardell as among the “frantic excesses” 
‘which produced such tragical consequences.” 
lad he reversed his statement, and said, that 
he furious and brutal persecution, waged upon 
p harmless people, had unsettled the minds of 
wo individuals, who might from their natural 
emperament be more liable than others to such 
isturbance, he would at least have shown 
ore charity, and probably been nearer the 
ruth, As it is, he has so constructed his nar- 
ative, as to make the effect precede the cause. 
fet it would really seem as if he had cunning- 
y endeavoured to avoid the imputation of direct 
alsehood, by owitting all reference to dates. 

It was after the hanging of the four Quakers, 
ubsequently mentioned by Grahame, and at a 
riod when stripping and flogging women was 
retty extensively practised in New England, 
hat these * frantic excesses” were committed. 
Ihe king’s mandate having at that time put a 
stop to capital executions, other severities ap- 
ear to have been the more vigorously inflict- 
-d ; though Grahame would have his readers 
believe the reverse ; and in fact represents the 
paterference of the king as having reference 
only to the infliction of flogging, and that too 
ta period when the magistrates themselves 
ad “ relaxed these penal rigors.” 

It was in the winter after the arrival of the 
king’s letter, that Ann Coleman, Mary Tom- 
kins and Alice Ambrose were ordered to be 
made fast to the cart’s tail, and driven through 
‘leven towns, viz., from Dover to Dedham, 
and in each town to receive ten stripes a piece. 
Ona very cold day, Deputy Walden had * these 
women stripped naked from the middle up- 
ward,” and having caused to be inflicted the 
number of lashes directed to be laid on at Do- 
ver, proceeded onward as directed in the war- 
rant, “through dirt and snow, half leg deep,” 
ull they had completed the infliction at the third 
town, There they were rescued by a benevo- 
lent individual, who procuring the appointment 
of special constable, aud receiving them into 






















worship, and William Hathorne, at Ipswich, 
for speaking in a manner not agreeable to the 
authorities, concerning the cruelties inflicted 
upon his fellow-believers. Even Samuel Shat- 
tuck, the bearer of the king’s letter, did not 
escape quite unscathed; for though they did 
not venture to flagellate the royal messenger, 
they mulcted him in the sum of £5, for his 
Quakerism. It was also after the arrival of 
the king’s letter, that Elizabeth Hooten, a wo- 
man of some 64 years of age, came to Massa- 
chusetts, with credentials from the English 
government, authorizing her to settle there,— 
to provide “a house for Friends to meet in, 
and grounds to bury the dead in.” She made 
repeated applications to the authorities for per- 
mission to fulfill the royal grant, but was stea- 
dily refused. At Hampton, she was imprison- 
ed ; at Dover, she was placed in the stocks four 
days, in winter, at the risk of her life; at 
Cambridge, she was “thrust into a noisome 
dungeon, where there was nothing to lie down 
or sit on” for two days and nights, without 
provision of any kind: and because “ a Friend 
brought her a little milk in her great distress,” 
he too “was cast into prison, and fined £5.” 
The court then ordered her to be whipped 
through three towns, and carried out of their 
jurisdiction. “ So at Cambridge, she was tyed 
to the whipping-post, and lashed with ten cruel 
stripes, with a three-stringed whip, with three 
knots at one end; and at Watertown, she was 
laid on with ten stripes more, with rods of wil- 
lows; and to make up all, at Dedham, ina 
cold frosty morning, they laid on her aged 
limbs ten Jashes more with exceeding cruelty, 
at a cart’s tail. And being thus torn and beat- 
en—her skin and flesh,—they put her on 
horseback, and carried her a weary journey, 
many miles into the wilderness, and many 
deep waters to pass through, there to purchase 
a house and ground, which might hold her 
tabernacle, or lodge her therein ; for themselves 





clining attendance at the Puritan places of 





| said, they thought they should see her no more. 
| But the Lord, who never faileth those that put 
| their trust in him, preserved her, and led her 
'through, and upheld her weak, bruised body, 
| and brought her next morning to a town called 
Rehoboth, and then to Rhode Island, to Friends; 
where she was refreshed, and gave glory to the 
Lord, who had counted her worthy, and en- 
abled her to suffer for his name, beyond what 
her age and sex could otherwise reasonably 
have borne.” 

Returning to Cambridge, in company with a 
daughter, to regain possession of her clothing, 
of which she had been there deprived, both 
were thrown into prison, publicly whipped, 
banished again to Rhode Island, and condemn- 
ed to be whipped at three towns on the way, 
Subsequently, Elizabeth Hooten visited Boston, 
and was again beaten at the town whipping- 
post ; and “from thence sent to Roxbury, and 
there whipped at a cart’s tail, and from thence 
to Dedham ; where again she was whipped at 
the cart’s tail.” Thence she was carried 20 
miles beyond Medfield, and deposited in the 
woods, in very cold weather. Returning to 
Boston, a third time, she was imprisoned two 
days, ‘‘ and there whipped from the prison door, 
to the end of the town, at acart’s tail, and then 
sent to Rhode Island, with a warrant to whip 
her from town to town ; threatening her withal, 
that they would put her to death, or brand her 
in the shoulder.” * All which, saith Elizabeth 
Hooten, and much more, I have gone through 
and suffered, and much more could | ;” “ yea, 
the love that I bear to the souls of all men, 
makes me willing to undergo whatsoever can 
be inflicted.” 

“The zeal of the Massachusetts colony,” 
says Cotton Mather, “to preserve themselves 
from the annoyance of such a blasphemous 
and confused generation of men, caused them 
to make sharp laws against them; in hopes 
that the terror thereby given to these evil-doers, 
would keep them from any invasion upon the 
colony. But they must needs go whom the 
devil drives ; these devil-driven creatures did 
but the more furiously push themselyes upon 
the government.” Can the reader picture to 
himself poor old Elizabeth Hooten making one 
of her terrific onsets upon the valiant men of 
Massachusetts—the worthy descendants of the 
Pilgrim fathers? 

In 1663, two years after the king’s letter, 
Edward Wharton was whipped through seven 
towns, receiving ten stripes in each, with the 
customary three-corded whip. Not long after, 
Joseph Nicholson, John Liddal, Jane Millard, 
and Ann Coleman were cruelly whipped through 
Salem, Boston and Dedham ;—the last named, 
with so much severity, as greatly to endanger 
her life. ‘Then John Liddal! and Thomas New- 
house “were apprehended at Salem, after 
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meeting,” and whipped through three towns ; 
and Edward Wharton, for protesting against 
these proceedings, ‘* was fastened to a post and 
whipped with fourteen sore lashes, in the town|says Gov. Hutchinson, “ that every person, 
where he lived.” Shortly after, Thomas New-| found at a Quaker’s meeting, shall be ap- 
house was again whipped in Boston, for re-|prehended ex officio by the constable, and, 
proaching the authorities on account of their|by warrant from a magistrate or commissioner, 
tyranny, No wonder if these poor people|shall be committed to the house of correction, 
thought that it were well for such a magistracy | and there have the discipline of the house ap- 
to be “ cut down.” New Englanders at this|plied to them, and be kept to work, with bread 
day would easily forgive the thought and even |and water, for three days, and then released ; 
the utterance of it. But our Scotchman is made |or else shall pay £5 in money, as a fine to the 
of more impenetrable stuff. He can hardly |country, for such offence ; and all constables, 
forgive any lack of reverence for the succes-| neglecting their duty, in not faithfully execu- 
sors of the Pilgrims. The story of these inhu- | ting this order, shall incur the penalty of £5, 
man outrages might be carried to a much|one-third whereof to the informer.” 
greater length and to a much later period.| ‘The concluding clause proves that the spirit 
But,-as Grahame complains that the Quakers | of persecution had so abated among the people 
always make the most of the persecution which|that the Puritan theocracy held it needful to 
they delighted to court, the only additional | stimulate its citizens to the work, by appeals to 
case which the writer will now refer to is that|their love of lucre, both in the shape of penalty 
of Wenlock Christison ; whom even our histo-|and reward. The people were in advance of 
rian commends for the magnanimity of his de-|the priest. Under the priestly garb the spirit 
meanour, and superiority to his sectarian asso- | of persecution lingered long ; indeed, one can- 
ciates. That magnanimity, finding no fellow|not say at what juncture it ceased to exist. 
feeling in New England, availed not to screen} Even at the close of the seventeenth century, 
his back from the smiter. More than a year|we find the Right Reverend Cotton Mather 
after the receipt of the king’s letter,—the exact | talking about the “devil-driven creatures,” 
date is not given by Bishop,—Wenlock Chris-| upon whom “the government unhappily pro- 
tison, coming to Boston, was apprehended. | ceeded unto the execution of the laws in scourg- 
Deputy Bellingham said, he should be whipt.|ing, and then banishing, and, (upon their mad 
Wenlock demanded for what? ‘The deputy |return,) executing three or four of the chief 
said, Because he was a vagabond. Are all|offenders. But they considered these wretches 
vagabonds, replied Wenlock, that have no Non qua errones 
dwelling place among you? If it be so, then Sed qua turbones 
go and whip out the king’s commissioners from (not as vagabonds but as whirlwinds) 
among you, for they came out of England] in thus proceeding against them. If the reader 
since | did. I have money in my pocket, and] inquire with what spirit they died, I must sin- 
clothes to wear, and a beast to ride on; and|cerely say, that as far as I can learn, they 
what is a vagabond, saith your law? At this| shewed little enongh of the spirit of martyrdom. 
bar, time was, that sentence of death was passed | They died, not like the true martyrs of Jesus 
on me; yet, by the help of God, I continue} Christ, with the glorious spirit of God resting 
unto this day, standing over the heads of you|upon them. A fierce, a raging, a sullen and 
all, bearing a faithful witness for the truth of|a revengeful spirit, and a degree of madness 
the living God. Some of your associates are] rather, inspired them.” 
gone, and the Lord hath laid their glory in the} It is plain that the flame was not quite out 
dust, and yours is a fading flower.” He ap-|yet. The reader will judge whether there was 
pealed to the laws of England. “ This was| not a little of the smell of fire upon the rever- 
denied him. I will appeal to the king’s com-|end divine’s garments. 
missioners, said Wenlock. They denied this} Grahame speaking of the New England his- 
also ; saying, That they were commissioners, | torians “ the friends, associates, and successors 
and more than commissioners. Then said|of the original colonists” says that they “ la- 
Wenlock, Do you own these men whom the] mented” that “ good men had been betrayed 
king hath sent among you? We.will let that|into conduct so oppressive and unchristian.” 
alone now, replied some of them. And another |‘ Cotton Mather,” he adds, “has expressed 
said, If thou hadst been hanged, it had been/|still stronger disapprobation of the severities 
well. You had not power, replied Wenlock, | they encountered from the objects of his enco- 
to take away my life from me; but my blood|mium.” Suppose we let Cotton say a few 
is upon you, for you murdered me in your] words for himself about this matter of the hang- 
hearts. So Wenlock, Mary Tomkins, and|ing of “3 or 4 Quakers,”—he dont know ex- 
Alice Ambrose, were stripped to the waist, and 
made fast to the cart, and whipped through 
Boston, Roxbury and Denham.” Thus hap- 
pily, according to Grahame, was this persecu- 
tion closed. But, say other writers, this com- 
bustion of bigotry and intolerance was too 
furious to be at once put out, and by so trifling 
an extinguisher as a king’s mandate. It sub- 
sided by slow degrees, under a more powerful 
influence than that of an earthly. potentate ; 
yet ever and anon, like an expiring torch 
blazed up, with renewed vigour, after it had 


seemed well nigh extinct. In 1677, fourteen | 
years after the royal interposition, one of these 
revivals occurred. ‘The court made a law,” 






























not very material. 


gerous villians, 


actly which,—but a Quaker more or less is 
“T appeal,” says he, * to 
all the reasonable part of mankind, whether 
the infant colonies of New England, had not 
cause to guard themselves against these dan- 
It was also thought that the 
very Quakers themselves would say, that if 
they had got into a corner of the world, and, 
with an immense toyle and charge made a wil- 
derness habitable, on purpose there to be undis- 
turbed in the exercises of their worship, and 
endeavour to seduce their children from it; 


yea, and repeat such endeavours, after mild 
entreaties, and then just banishments, to oblige 
their departure.” 

If this be the voice of lamentation, what is 
the voice of justification? This Jeremiah, thus 
weeping over the sins of his people, had heard 
of the “ingenious Mr. Penn,” how that he had 
converted George Fox from an anarchist to a 
lover of order ; but had he heard no whisper of 
that colony, which (sixteen years before he 
would have enrolled the Quakers among the 
advocates of intolerance,) that same William 
Penn, and his Quaker associates, had founded 
with “ immense toil and charge,” “ in a corner 
of the world,” “on purpose there to be undis- 
turbed in the exercises of their worship ;”— 

Where each unchained by tyranny’s caprice, 

Unawed by man, could worship God in peace ;— 
where the Roman Catholic and the Puritan 
equally found protection ;—and where any 
man, from any part of the wide world—Jew, 
Mahomedan or Budhist—if he believed in his 
responsibility to God, could find a hume and a 
welcome, and the free exercise of all the rights 
of éitizenship? ‘That was the place and period 
to which the New England bard might truly 
have tuned his lyre :— 

“Glory to God! the night has passed away ; 

Expectant nations hail the comirig day : 
Holy religion, with a giant’s might, 
Is now advancing in her path of light; 
And in the glorious course which she bath run, 
With joy hath led exulting freedom on.” 
(To be continued.) 


For “ Ths Friend.’ 
Evils of England. 


The following remarks upon the unequal 
condition of society in England, are taken from 
* Observations in Europe, principally in France 
and Great Britain, by John 8S, Durbin, presi- 
dent of Dickinson College.” 


“While the lowest class (in England) is 
wretched beyond conception, the highest is in 
the most favourable circumstances possible, so 
far as what men consider the goods of this life, 
are concerned. ‘Their circumstances allow the 
fullest physical development. Considered in 
this light only, the aristocracy of England male 
and female is perhaps the finest race of human 
beings in the world. They have also the best 
opportunities of intellectual and social cultiva- 
tion. All the discoveries of science and all the 
products of art are at their command. The 
treasures of a thousand libraries are theirs, with 
leisure to use them if they will. Their con- 
stant intercourse with the best society in the 
world, gives grace and polish of manners. So 
far as outward things go, then, while the labour- 
ing classes of England are at the depth of hu- 
man misery, the aristocratic classes are at the 
height of human happiness. 

“But between these there is a large body 
which may be called the middle class in re- 
spect to the two extremes. Here may be 
classed professional men who have not reached 
distinction or preferment, whether in the church, 
in medicine, at the bar, or in the army or navy, 
many merchants and manufacturers, and the 
great majority of shopkeepers, all of whom 
may be said to be just within the pale of sol- 
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shopkeepers in the sanitatory report before 
quoted. The competition in trade among the 
shopkeepers and for land among the farmers, 
reduces their profits to the lowest possible point, 


vency. Farmers and graziers are classed with |the drudgery of field labour or the restraints of | land, with a population of seventeen millions, 


THE FRIEND. 





domestic service. Multitudes of young persons | twenty-five thousand landed properties. ‘The 
have thus been thrown into the lodging houses | property in the cities and towns is almost all 
of the manufacturing cities without education | on leases, and at their termination all the im- 
or parental restraints, and in this new heathen-| provements revert to the proprietor of the 





and it is only by the most extraordinary good |dom have grown up in immorality and degra- | land.* 
fortune that one in a thousand can secure a| dation. 


competency. 

« The contrast of splendour and squalor pre- 
sented by the highly artificial society of Eng- 
land, excites the indignation of most American 
travellers and politicians. It might perhaps be 
better for us calmly to inquire into its causes, 
and gather from the bitter experience of others, 
some lessons of wisdom for the conduct of our 
own affairs. ; 

“ The great estates of England were created 
by William the Conqueror, by the distribution 
among his followers of confiscated property, 
and the introduction of the feudal law. Amid 
all the changes of the English government 
these estates have been preserved. In the course 
of time the yeomanry or farming interest grew 
up, a body not possessed of lands, but holding 
by long leases under the great proprietors. 
Under these, the agricultural labourers consti- 
tuted the mass of the people. The present 
operative class of England is of no more recent 
origin. The introduction of manufactures, the 
invention of machinery, and finally the appli- 
cation of steam to machinery, called for the 
labour of a vast multitude of persons in the 
employments thus created, but at the same 
time, limited their gains only to the bare means 
of subsistence. The consequence has been the 





“Amid the crowds of London you will 


“The rapid increase of population has en-| scarcely meet with a freeholder ; the whole po- 
hanced the value of landed property by an|pulation is a tenantry under some condition or 


unprecedented demand for the means of sub-| other. 


sistence, Lands in some parts of the country 
have risen in value, independently of any fore- 
sight or outlay on the part of their proprietors, 
from two hundred to a thousand per ceat. The 
landholders are thus enriched by the results of 





the system which has reduced the poor to the | 


humblest level of humanity. But the poor 
rates and mendacity have steadily increased.* 


“Six or seven millions sterling a year (more | 


than the annual expense of the United States | 
government,) are raised by poor rates and dis- 
pensed to keep the labouring population from 
starving. 
annually throughout the kingdom, in private 





selves to be so. 











And you may travel through the coun- 


try and scarcely meet an owner of the soil 
once in fifty miles. 
is no such class in England as our farmers ; 
men who own the soil they cultivate—men 


All are tenants. ‘There 


who are free and independent, and feel them- 
The absolute dependence of 
the rural population on the landed proprietors, 
renders them servile and mean-spirited to a 


degree unknown in America among the white 


population, and scarcely among the slaves of 
the South. And as there is a great excess of 
labourers over the number required for the cul- 


The amount given to mendicants| tivation of the land, their wages fall below the 
5 > 


means of subsistence, and hence the habitations 


charity, is perhaps half as much. The pro-| are bad, and their education totally neglected. 


gress of society under the present system, tends 
to increase with rapidity the number and pov- 
erty of the poor, as well as slowly to augment 
the number, and rapidly the wealth, of the rich. 
The latter class absorb the few of the middle 
rank who acquire fortunes in trade, while the 
former receive into their ranks the much greater 
number of unsuccessful in the middle class. 
Those that remain, combining small capital 
with unwearied industry, are called by some 


manufacturing labourers are almost in the form| English writers, with great propriety, the un- 
of a caste, while many of the manufacturing | easy class.” 


capitalists, cotton lords, as they are called, are 
in possession of great wealth, and of the means 
of increasing it almost indefinitely. 

“ The extension of manufactures in England 
has, of course, greatly increased the commerce 
of the country, and this in turn has caused a 
vast extension of the naval power of the state, 





“The ‘ condition of England’ question, forces 
itself upon the attention of every thinking man 
inthe kingdom, There is unanimity among 
all classes as to the unsoundness of the present 
stale of things ; there is none as to the mode of 
relief. No system will effectually remedy ex- 
isting evils that does not contemplate a gradual 


.. «+. + Her navy would be nothing without | redistribution of property. 


her commerce ; her commerce depends almost 
wholly upon her manufactures. It is the in- 
terest of the British aristocracy to maintain 
them all. Manufactures and commerce have 
given rise to great mercantile wealth, which is 
in the hands of the few, because the operations 


on which it is founded require the outlay of 


much capital. 

“Formerly, the cottages of England were 
not, as now, mere huts to shelter weary labour- 
ers after a day of toil, but homes of happy 
and industrious families. ‘The spinning-wheel 
gave out its cheerful hum, the hand-loom pro- 
duced its fabric, and the nearest town supplied 
the market. This was‘ merry England.’ All 
this has passed away. The towns in which 
machines for manufacturers were first intro- 
duced, have suddenly become densely popula- 
ted cities. High wages seduced the agricul- 
tural population from their poorly-paid toils, 
It was found that the lighter parts of the pro- 
cesses wrought ovt by machinery could be 
conducted by children as well as adults; and 
parents consented to part with their offspring 
at 8 or 10 years of age for a livelihood. The 
sheltered work and comparative freedom of the 
factory was more attractive to young girls than 


“The first remedy should be the abolition 
of the law of entail, which would gradually 
distribute the soil into small portions, owned by 
those who should dwell upon it and cultivate 
it. The policy by which large landed estates 
are tied up by the entail, and transmitted of 
necessity to the eldest son, is the root of the 
whole evil. It is the foundation of the heredi- 
tary nobility, and creates the necessity of main- 
taining the magnificent church establishment, 
and the armies and navies, that the appoint- 
ments in these may provide for the younger 
sons of the aristocracy. Hence itis necessary 
to raise a large revenue, and as the power to 
lay and collect the taxes is with the aristoc- 
racy, they are so laid as to fall mainly on the 
middle and poorer classes, to the total exemp- 
tion in some material cases of the rich. 

* |f we except occasional cottages with their 
acre or two in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and the properties which belong to the 
church and corporations, there are not in Eng- 


* The number of strolling beggars in England, in 
the face of severe legal penalties, is absolutely start- 
ling. A writer in the Edinburgh Review states that 
638 mendicants passed through thirteen small towns 
in a single day. 





Under these circumstances, they flock to the 
manufacturing towns and fall into the condition 
already described. 


* This is generally the case with public buildings, 
and even the churches of Dissenters and Methodists 
with few exceptions. The city road chapel is on a 
lease which will expire in a few years, and then it be- 
comes the property of a nobleman or gentleman, upon 
whose will the trustees must depend for a renewal of 
the lease, and the terms of the renewal. Whole quar- 
ters of London have been built up with magnificent 
houses on leases of from thirty to fifty years, all which 
revert to the roble landed proprietors, producing for 
them an income almost incredible. 


(To be continued.) 





Worship.—It is to be feared that some per- 
sons impose upon themselves some feelings as 
devotional, which are wholly foreign to the 
worship of God. Devotion requires the puriti- 
cation of the affections, and the subjugation of 
the passions. ‘This implies a sacrifice of incli- 
nation, a subjection of the will ; and this mental 
operation many persons are not willing to un- 
dergo. It is not wonderful, therefore, that 
many are willing to satisfy themselves with a 
semblance of devotion which shall be attained 
at less cost. 

To religious feelings as to other things, the 
truth applies, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” He who rises from the sensibilities 
of seeming devotion, and finds that sensible 
and permanent effects are not produced in his 
mind, may rest assured that, in whatever he 
has been employed, it has not been in the pure 
worship of that God who is a spirit. To the real 
prosgration of the soul in the divine presence, 
itis necessary that the mind should be still. 
Such devotion is sufficient for the whole mind. 
When the soul is humble in the presence of 
God,—when all its desires are involved in one 
desire of devotedness to him,—then is the hour 
of acceptable worship; then is the petition of 
the soul prayer; then is its gratitude thanks- 
giving, its oblation praise.—Dymond, 

anne 

Remember that your thoughts as well as 
deeds are recorded in heaven. 






















































































































For ‘* The Friend.” 
“LIGHT WITHIN.” 


The Quaker doctrine Light within,— 
The Witness that reproves for sin,— 
The universal saving Light, 

Which guides unerringly aright,— 
The Gift unspeakable and pure, 

To high and low, to rich and poor,— 
Oh! deem ye not this Light a spark, 
Of human nature, vile and dark! 







































"Tis given here thy guide to be ; 
Within—but yet distinet from thee,— 

The purchase and the gift of Him, 

Who died to save the world from sin ;— 
This precious gift on all bestowi ing, 

From Love's exhaustless fount o’erflowing. 
Oh! cherish thou the measure given, 

*T will lead thee in the path to heaven! 


Thy conscience as a lantern dark, 
Without this pure and heavenly spark, 
Could ne’er discern thy Maker’s will, 
Or learn His precepts to fulfill. 

From Truth divine a wanderer ever, 
True solid peace possessing never ; 
Oh! cherish then this Light and Grace, 
And make thy heart its dwelling place! 


In dark temptation’s dangerous hour, 

*T will save thee from the tempter’s power, 
His various subtle wiles display, 

And draw thee from his snares away ; 

*T will life and peace and joy impart, 
Soften and purify thy heart. 

Oh! watch thou then its bright revealings, 
Inspirer pure of holiest feelings. 


While toss’d on life’s tempestuous sea, 
Secure thy little bark shall be, 

Beneath a clear or cloudy sky, 

If fixed on this thy steady eye, 

Shall safely glide, life’s storms enduring, 
The blissful port of heaven securing ; 
Oh! deem it not the feebler ray, 

Of human reason oft astray ! 


What though at first it faintly shine, 
Within this cold, dark heart of thine, 
Yet, if its pointings thou obey, 

*T will brighten into perfect day ; 
Revealing to thine eye within, 

The depth and mystery of sin; 

Oh! then beware lest thou offend, 
This pure, indwelling, faithful friend! 


For, if resisted day by day, 

*T will from thy border flee away ; 

And then the crown thou shouldst have worn, 
Shall some more faithful brow adorn, 

And, o’er thy spirit come a blight, 

One hopeless, dark, eternal night! 

Oh! then beware lest thou shouldst sin, 
Against this holy Light within! 





a, 
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A Vegetable Curiosity—We have now 
in our possession, says the Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, Republican, one of the most singular 
specimens of the varied forms which vegetable 
nature takes unto itself in some of its produc- 
tions, that ever we saw or heard of. It isa 
cucumber, four feet and two inches in length, 
so shaped and coiled in its growth, as to almost 
exactly resemble a huge green snake. The 
first look upon it causes a shudder to pass over 
one, as if looking for the first time upon the 
real animal of which it is so perfect a counter- 
part. It is not an anomalous production— 
being only a specimen of a species of cucumber, 
which produces such queer shaped things. It 
was picked from a vine in the garden of Capt. 
Hoyt, of Deerfield, where we saw several other 
similar ones. 


of Friends was doing during this time of trial. 
The Meeting for Sufferings met frequently, 
and being “informed of the charges made 
against the Society, as represented in the two 
papers presented to the governor, it requested 
of him a copy of each. 
them; and on the 25th of the same month, an 
answer was agreed upon by that body, which 
was soon afier printed for the information of the 
public, 
Governor Penn. 
ment of the kindness of the governor in fur- 
nishing them copies of the two papers, and 
then has a few preliminary remarks on the 
Religious Society of Friends which, they say, 
for more than one hundred years had been 
well known through the British dominions, and 
had at all times, in every place, been opposed 
to plots and insurrections. 


within a few years past, both the framing and 
administration of the laws, 
chiefly to men of our religious principles, un- 
der whom tranquillity and peace were preserved 
among the inhabitants, and with the natives. 
The land rejoiced and people of every denomi- 
nation were protected in person and property, 
and in the full enjoyment of religious and civil 
liberty. But with grief and sorrow for some 
years past we have observed the circumstances 
of the province to be much changed, and that 
intestine animosities, and the desolating calam- 
ities of war have taken the place of tranquillity 
and peace. 


relating to civil government into our delibera- 
tions, farther than to excite and engage each 
other to demean ourselves as dutiful ‘subjects 
to the king, with due respect to those in au- 
thority under him, and to live agreeable to the 
the religious principles we profess, and to the 
uniform example of our ancestors. 


THE FRIEND. 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 


From 1764 to 1782. 





















































(Continued from page 15.) 


Let us now take a view of what the Society 


He promptly furnished 


It was inthe form of an address to 
It contains an acknowledg- 


It then proceeds : 
“From the first settling of the province till 


were committed 


“ We have as a Religious Society ever care- 
fully avoided admitting matters immediately 


“To this end meetings were instituted and 
are still maintained, in which our care and 
concern are manifested, to preserve that disci- 
pline and good order among us which tend on- 
ly to the promotion of piety and virtue. 

“As members of civil society, services 
sometimes occur, which we do not judge ex- 
pedient to become the subject of the consider- 
ation of our religious meetings. Of this nature 
is the Association* formed by a number of 
persons in religious profession with us, of 
which on this occasion it seems incumbent on 
us to give some account to the governor, as 
their conduct is misrepresented in order to 
calumniate and reproach us as a religious so- 
ciety, in the insinuations and slanders in the 
the papers sent by the governor, and particu- 


* The friendly association for regaining and pre- 
serving peace with the Indians by pacific measures. 


province being 





larly in the unsigned declaration, in bebalf of 
a number of armed men, on the sixth inst. then 
approaching the city from distant parts of the 
province to the disturbance of the public 
peace, 


“In the spring of 1756, the distress of the 


g very great, and the desolating 


calamities of a general Indian war apprehend- 
ed, at the instance of the provincial interpreter 
Conrad Weiser, and with the approbation of 
Governor Morris, some members of our Society 
essayed to promote a reconciliation with the 
Indians, and their endeavours being blessed 
with success, the happy eflects thereof were 
soon manifest. 
deplorable situation of our fellow-subjects on 
the frontiers prevailing [amongst Friends], in 
order that they might be capable of rendering 
some effectual service, they freely contributed 
considerable sums of money, and engaged 
others in like manner to contribute, so that 
about five thousand pounds were raised in order 
to be employed for the service. 
thereof hath been since expended in presents 
given at the public treaties, (where they were 
sometimes delivered by the governors of this 
province, and at other times with their permis- 
sion,) for promoting the salutary measure of 
regaining and confirming peace with the In- 
dians, and procuring the relief our country- 
men in captivity; whereby a considerable 
number have been restored to their friends, 
We find that the course thus pursued being 
made known to the king’s generals, who from 
time to time were here, “and. having been com- 
municated by an address sent to the proprieta- 
ries of this province in England, appear by 
their written answers, and other testimonials to 
have received their countenance and approba- 
tion. 
those concerned in these affairs evidently con- 
trary to the intent and tendency of the asser- 
tion contained in the unsigned declaration, 
pretended to be found on the records of Berks, 
we do not apprehend it necessary to say any 
more thereon than that, we are, after proper 
inquiry, assured that nothing of the kind is to be 
found on those records. 
made by Conrad Weiser of a report he had re- 
ceived from two Indians, of a story they had 
heard from another Indian, pretending to be a 
message from the Ohio, does not mention any 
person whatever, nor contain the charges ex- 
pressed in the declaration. 
we have made, we find them groundless and 
unjust, and uttered with a view to amuse and 
inflame the credulous, and to vilify and calum- 
niate us. 


A real concern for the then 


The chief part 


This being the case, and the conduct of 


The private minute 


From the inquiry 


“The invidious reflection against a sect 


‘that have got the political reins in their 
hands, and tamely tyrannize over the good peo- 


ple of the province,’ though evidently leveled 
against us, manifest that the authors of these 
papers are egregiously ignorant of our conduct, 
or wilfully bent on misrepresenting us. It is 
known that as a religious body, we have by 
public advices and private admonitions, labour- 
ed with and earnestly desired our brethren who 
have been elected or appointed to public offices 
in the government for some years past, to de- 
cline taking upon them a task become so ar- 
duous, under our late and present circum. 
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vw ° . . | 
stances. That many have concurred with us manded the king’s army, and with the con- | 
in this resolution is evident by divers having) currence of the governor of the province. We 


not more than between two and three hundred, 
though we observe with sorrow that their wic ie 


resigned their seats in the House of Assembly,|do not approve or think it allowable, for any | ed intentions were approved by great numbers 


and by others having by public advertisements | private subject to carry on a correspondence 
signified their declining the service, and re-|or treat with the enemies of the king and| 
questing their countrymen to choose others in| | government, nor to engage in the transaction | 
their places. And many have refused to ac-\of any affairs of the government without the | 
cept of places in the executive part of the | privity and consent of those in authority over | 
government. We are not conscious that as|us.” 
Englishmen and dutiful subjects we have ever | The address next exposes the statement of 
forfeited our right of electing, or being elected, | the apprentice boy before explained, and then 
but because we could serve no longer i in those | concludes thus :— 
stations with satisfaction to ourselves, many of| “It would be a tedious task for us to under- | 
us have chosen to forbear the exercise of these take to answer all the slanderous reports, and 
rights, and wish a disposition of a contrary |misrepresentations, which have been spread | 
nature was not so manifest in our adversaries.| with a design to prejudice our characters, | 

« The accusation of our having been profuse through the malice of some, and ignorance of | 
to savages, and carefully avoiding to contribute | others. But having the testimony of our| 
to the relief and support of thedistressed families consciences to recur to for our innocence, we 
on the frontiers, who have abandoned their| hope through Divine assistance we shall be 
possessions and fled for their lives, are equally|enabled to bear reproaches, and by the up- 
invidious and mistaken. We very early and rightness of our conduct show forth to the 
expeditiously promoted a subscription, and | world that we live in the fear of God, and pay 
contributed to the relief of the distresses of|the just returns of dutiful submission to the 
those who were plundered and fled from their|king for the countenance of his paternal ten- 
habitations in the beginning of the Indian war, |derness towards us; and that we are as we | 
which was distributed among them in provi-| have ever been, real friends to the government | 
sion and clothing, and afforded a seasonable|and steadily desirous of acting agreeabl y to 
relief. Divers among us in the city of Phila-| our stations as members of civil soc iety.” 
delphia contributed with others last summer,}| ‘The paper was signed by order of a com- 
and we are well assured that money was raised | mittee appointed to represent our Religious 
and sent up by the members of our Society in| Society in Pennsylvania and New Jersey held 
different parts of the country. As soon as we|the 25th of Second month 1764, by Samuel 
were informed that the greatest part of what|Emlen Jr., Clerk. 
had been voluntarily raised by the citizens of| ‘The same day the Meeting for Sufferings 
Philadelphia was nearly expended, a subscrip-| issued an epistle to the Meeting for Sutlerings 
tion was set on foot, to which several very|in London, wherein after desc i ibing briefly the 
generously contributed, and a large sum might | affecting particulars of the two massacres and 
soon have been raised, and was stopped only |the proceedings of the mob up to the time of a 
on account of the tumult which hath lately | conference held with them by the governor at 
happened. It hath been from our regard to| Germantown, they add :— 
our fellow-subjects on the frontiers, and sym-| “It appeared in the conference held with 
pathy with their afflicting distress, and a con-| them that these people were much deluded 
cern for the general welfare of the province,|through invidious misrepresentations which 
that engaged our brethren to raise the money | had raised their prejudices against the conduct 
they applied to promote a pacification with the|of the government. At length they were per- 
natives, and no separate views of interest to|suaded to desist from their ‘attempt, and their 
ourselves. But, unhappily, our most upright|leaders engaged they should return home, 
and disinterested intentions, are misconstrued|two of them being agreed upon to repre- 
and perverted, to impose on the weak, and an-/sent the rest, in order to lay the grie vances | 
swer the pernicious schemes of the enemies of|they pretended they were under, before the | i 
peace. governor and the assembly then sitting. 

“ The eighth paragraph of the second paper} “ ‘This meeting having notice that some| 

called the Remonstrance, being chiefly an-| parts of the declaration and remonstrance pre- 
swered by the foregoing observations, it may |sented to the legislature, contained matters re- 








be necessary only to observe on the malicious | flecting on us as a religious Society, thought it | 


charge of ‘abetting the Indian enemies, and| inc umbent upon us to request copies thereof 
keeping up a private intelligence with them.’| from the governor, which he readily granted, 
We assure the governor, this is absolutely false | and we have this day agreed upon an address 
and groundless. The transaction relating to| in answer thereto, a copy whereof, and of the 
the string, which they have called a belt of) papers above mentioned, we have directed to be 
wampum, we find by letters from General)|sent you herewith. 

Forbes, and other papers produced to us, was} “Jt may be necessary to observe that the 


in consequence of a message sent by the king’s| rioters were mostly Presbyterians, from the | 


deputy agent to the Indians on the Ohio, ¢ in 
the name of Sir William Johnson, their brother | may be said to the reputation of the Germans, 
Onas, and the descendants of the first settlers | |they refused to join with them in their tumul- 
who came over with their antient brother Wil-|tuous proceedings ; and notwithstanding great 


north of Ireland, and their descendants ; and it 





| bei ing forwarded, the residence of the parties 5 


of that society, and some others throughout the 
province. 

“ During these tumults, a few members of 
our Society were hurried under the apprehen- 
sion of immediate danger to appear in arms, 
|contrary to our C hristian profession and prin- 
ciples, whose example was followed by some 
of our youth; which hath been, and is a real 
concern to those who experienced in this time 
of trial the calming influences of that spirit, 


| which preserves in a steady dependence on 


the alone protection of Divine Providence. 
| We hope endeavours will be extended in the 
meekness of true wisdom for the help and re- 
storation of such that have thus erred. 

“ When we consider the ferments which 
were then excited and prevailed, and the num- 
bers suddenly brought together from different 
places in this state of mind, we have abundant 
cause with deep and reverent thankfulness to 
acknowledge and remember the merciful inter- 
position of favour extended toward us, that 
through the commotion no lives were lost, nor 
personal injury done to any that we have heard 
of, and that the mischiefs which seemed for some 
time inevitable, are for the present arrested. 

“This time of probation happened on the 
day appointed for holding the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of this city and county, which nevertheless 
was attended by a large number of Friends, 
and we believe was a time of confirmation 
and comfort to many. 

“With desires that we may be preserved 
through these difficulties in faith and patience 
to the honour of our holy profession, in much 
brotherly love we salute you.” 

(To be continued.) 
<casialapisiaiene 


For ‘‘ The Priend.” 
Meetings in Philadelphia. 


Several of the monthly meetings in the city 
and liberties of Phil: idelphia, embrace in their 
limits so wide an extent of district, that not un- 
frequently considerable difficulty occurs in as- 
certaining the residence of individuals whose 
certificates of removal are received from mee tings 
in the country or distant parts ; to obviate which 
| would suggest the propriety of such certifi- 
| cates, having inserted on the om, previous to 
or if this is not known, some information by 
which their residence can be discovered. 

In connexion with this subject it may be 
remarked, that it is not unusual for certificates 
to be addressed to the wrong meeting, for want 
of a knowledge of our boundaries; and _al- 
though those last adopted (in Fifih month, 
1843,) have already appeared in the columns 
of “ ‘The Friend,” | apprehend it will not be 
| amiss again to insert them there, with the ap- 
propriate title of each meeting, viz. :— 

Boundaries between “ The Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia” and “ The Monthly 
Meeting of Friendsof Philadelphia for the North- 





liam Penn,’ as also of Frederick Post being en-| pains were taken to exaggerate their numbers 
gaged by some members of our community to | during their march and while they were as- 
go on another message to the Indians, by the|sembled at Germantown, it since appears from 
express orders of that general, who then com- | the best accounts we have received, there were 


ern District.” —Beginning at the Delaware river; 
thence to rup west along the middle of Callow- 
hill street to Fourth street ; thence south along 
the middle of Fourth street to Vine sireet; 
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thence west along the middle of Vine street to; woman said to him, ‘If you had left off about praying Indians with witchcraft, their menaces 


Ninth street. \the middle of your sermon, | should have got 
Boundary between the Northern District|some good; but J lost in the last part all that 
and “The Monthly Meeting of Friends of | J gained in the first.’ ‘Ah!’ said he, witha 
Philadelphia for the Western “District 7” com-| sigh, ‘ If I have not preached to you, you have 
mences at Ninth street, running west along|to me.’ He never forgot her remark, but of- 
the middle of Vine street to the termination of | ten recurred to it with feeling.”—Page 58. 
the district. *“ Another circumstance which tended to 
Boundary between the Monthly Meeting of} wean J. S. from an undue dependence on 
Phil: adelphia and the Western District ; begin- many words, was this; he attended a Friends’ 
ning at Vine street, running south along Ninth | meeting at Poole: the silence was broken by 
street to Chesnut street, including both ‘side s of | | this sentence only— It is better to trust in the 
Ninth street within the limits of the Monthly | Lord than to put confidence in man. It is 
Meeting of Philadelphia. better to trust in the Lord than to put confi- 
Boundary between the Monthly Meeting of| dence in princes.’ The strength and light im- 
Philadelphia and “The Monthly Meeting of| parted to him were such, that he often referred 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Southern Dis- |to this precious opportunity as a proof that a 
trict ;” beginning at the Delaware, running west | | Short sermon may be more profitable than a 
along W alnut street, including both sides there- ‘long one; and that the ministry of women 
of within the limits of the Southern District, to /may greatly establish the soul, for the person 
Sixth street ; north along the middle of Sixth | who spoke was a female. 
street to Chesnut street; thence along the| “ Fellow professors of the Christian name! 
middle of Chesnut street to Ninth street. be no longer as a house divided against itself 
3oundary between the Southern and West-| on this important question ; namely, * Wheth- 
ern Districts :—commencing at Chesnut street, | er one- half of our race shall be foreclosed 
running south along Ninth street and including | from bearing the cup of salvation to the perish- 
both sides thereof within the Southern District, ing sinner ?” If ye believe that in Christ Jesus 
to Walnut street ; thence west along Walnut | is neither male nor female, then bear this tes- 
street to Eleventh street, both sides of Wal-|timony openly, and let him send by whom he 


nut street being included within the Southern | | would send within your borders,”—Ibid. page 


District ; thence along Eleventh street south, | 54, 5. 
both sides thereof being included within the} As regards the hint conveyed in the former 
Southern District, to Spruce street ; thence | quotation, how we do long that it might be 
west along Spruce street, both sides thereof | pondered by those within our own pale, who 
being included within the Southern District, to| may be led into the snare of preaching long 
the termination of the District. sermons, beginning, it may be, in the life, but 
not ending so; and calculated to remind the 
hearers of the “ dead fly” whereby the whole 
is rendered unsavoury. Another snare which 
the truly anointed servant will be tremblingly 
solicitous to avoid, is that of delivering long 
prayers in the human wisdom, wherein the 
Divine majesty is addressed in much doctrinal 
matter, propounded with the view, it is pre- 
sumed, of instructing the congregation. It has 
been well observed, that 

“ True ministry is a coin of pure gold, and 
of great value, having on one side Jonah’s com- 
mission, ‘ Preach the preaching that I bid 
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From the British Friend. 


The Life of John Stickland. 


The Life of John Strickland, late of East 
Holme, near Wareham, Dorset. Compiled 
from his own papers. By W. L. Bellows. 
“2nd edition. London, C. Gilpin, 5 Bishops- 
gate Without ; and to be had of all Book- 
sellers, 


We know not that it ever fell to our lot, 
to derive from a small work like this, so much 
instruction of a kind at once interesting and 


profitable, John Strickland was what was|thee ;’ and on the other, ‘ Without Me ye can 
termed a “ Local Preacher,” among the Me-| do nothing.’”—Ib. page 59. 


ciedastpeemees 

Christian Indian, — Hiacoomes lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard when a few English fami- 
lies first settled there in 1642. He was the 
first Indian in New England who was convert- 
ed to Christianity, and afierwards engaged as 
a teacher of its principles as far as he under- 
stood them. It was under the instruction of 
Thomas Mayhew, he received and owned 
the truths of the gospel. Having learned to 
read, he began in 1645 to teach his brethren 
the Christian doctrines, and he did not appear 
to labour in vain. A number of them were 
impressed with a sense of their guilt in living 
as they did, we may hope by the Holy Spirit 
carrying home conviction to their hearts, and 
they sought for pardon from Him, who is the 
propitiation for the sins of the world, The 
sachems, and pawaws or priests, did not observe 
this progress of Christianity with indifference. 
While the latter threatened to destroy all the 


thodists ; but his religious views harmonized 
remarkably with those of Friends; and the 
narrative, as a whole, will, to the spiritually- 
minded Christian, be found highly confirmato- 
ry, strenthening, and encouraging. We cor- 
dially recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. It would afford us pleasure to trans- 
fer to our pages, many valuable passages, de- 
tailing John Stickland’s religious experience. 
What we give below must suffice at present. 

“The following anecdote, connected with 
John Stickland’s ministry, is so deeply instruc- 
tive,” (in re ference to preaching i in one’s own 
will,) “that it contains a volume in a few 
lines. 

ss iad at Portland, on one occasion, 
he found a stop to that Divine liberty where- 
with he had been favoured, and felt that he 
ought tocease. But this idea oceprred, * What 
will the people think of my ending so soon? 
He spoke on, When the meeting closed, a 


do me no hurt.” 
young child, the funeral 





















of the Christian religion. 


churches of Asia. 






era. 





were particularly devoted against Hiacoomes ; 
but he said to them, “I believe in God, and 
put my trust in Him, and all the pawaws can 
In 1650 when he lost a 
was performed in the 
ry. . . 

The connections did not 


English manner. 


discolour their faces, nor deposit any utensils 
or goods in the grave, nor howl over the dead. 


Alter the death of I’, Mayhew, 1657, he con- 


tinued his benevolent labours though he great- 


ly lamented his removal, by whom he had 
been enlightened in the knowledge of the truths 
Eighth month 22nd, 
1670, an Indian congregation was regularly 
formed on Martha’s Vineyard and Hiacoomes 


and ‘Tackanash appointed as pastor and teach- 
er. 
died about the year 1690, aged near eighty. 


Hiacoomes survived his colleague and 


In his last sickness he expressed the hopes of 


a Christian, and gave exhortations to those 
around, and without doubt entered into that 


rest, from which many of the learned and re- 
fined who love not the Lord Jesus Christ, will 
be excluded,— Allen. 





Church of Philadelphia.—Philadelphia sig- 
nifying brotherly love, was an ancient city of 
Lydia in Asia Minor, and one of the seven 
It derived its name from 
Attalus Philadelphus its founder, and was seat- 
ed on an arm of Mount Timolus, by the river 
Cogamas, about twenty-five miles south east 
of Sardis, and seventy in nearly the same di- 
rection from Smyrna. It suflered greatly, in 
common with all this part of Asia, in the terri- 
ble earthquake during the reign of Tiberius, 
and in the seventeenth year of the Christian 
It has, however, retained a better state 
than most of its neighbours; for under the 
name of Alahsher, or the city of God, it is still 
a place of some repute, chiefly supported by 
trade, it being in the route of the caravans to 
Smyrna. 

*“ Among the Greek colonies and churches 
of Asia,” says Gibbon, * Philadelphia is still 
erect, a column in a scene of ruin.” Thus 
the sceptical historian himself, bears witness to 
the fulfilment of prophecy. Although the city 
is now in the possession of the Turks, it has 
about a thousand Christian inhabitants, chiefly 
Greeks ; who have five churches, with a resi- 
dent bishop and inferior clergy.— Watson. 

* And to the angel of the ‘church of Phila- 
delphia write ; These things saith he that is 
holy, he that is true, he that hath the key of 
David, he that openeth, and no man shutteth ; 
and shutteth, and no man openeth; | know 
thy works; behold | have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it: for thou 
hast a little strength and hast kept my word, 
and hast not denied my name. Behold I will 
make them of the synagogue of satan, which 
say they aré Jews and are not, but do lie; be- 
hold I will make them to come and worship be- 
fore thy feet, and to know that I have loved 
thee. Because thou hast kept the word of my 
patience, I also will keep thee from the hour 
of temptation, which shall come upon all the 
world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. 
Behold | come quickly: hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown, Him 
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the at svebonnati will { outs a pillar in the  henne taken from him. 


temple of my God, and he shall go no more 
out: and I will write upon him the name of 
my God, and the name of the city of my God, 
which is New Jerusalem, which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God; and | will write 
upon him my new name.” 

a 

Levity.—Levity is in direct opposition to 
gravity. Regulated cheerfulness is proper 
for a Christian—he should guard against a 
morose and settled gloomy disposition. But 
though it is at times his privilege to rejoice, 
yet he must be cautious of that volatility of 
spirit, which characterises the unthinking, ‘and 
marks the vain professor, To be cheerful 
without levity, and grave without austerity, 
form both a happy and dignified character. 

entaliiiae 

Persecution.—Benjamin Keach was a Bap- 
tist minister of Winslow, Bucks, Eng., in the 
latter part of the 17th century. Being a bold 
and zealous preacher, during the reign of 
Charles II. he was frequently seized and com- 
mitted to prison, where he was sometimes 
bound, but often released by bail. On one oc- 
casion, four dragoons determined to trample 
him to death with their horses. They had 
already bound him, and laid him on the 
ground, and were just putting spurs to their 
horses to accomplish their wicked design, when 
an officer rode up and interposed his authority. 
In 1664 he was prosecuted before Lord Claren- 
don, the great patron: of persecuting power, 
and sentenced to the pillory for publishing a 
work entitled, “The child’s instructor, or a 
new and easy Primer.” While in the pillory 
he said, “ Good people, | am not ashamed to 
stand here this day with this paper on my 
head. My Lord Jesus Christ was not ashamed 
to suffer on the cross for me, and it is for his 
cause [ am made a gazing stock. You that 
are acquainted with the Scriptures, know that 
the way to the crown is by the cross. The 
cause for which I stand here will plead its own 
innocency, when the strongest of its opposers 
shall be ashamed, I do sincerely desire that 
the Lord would convert them, and convince 
them of their errors that their souls may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” He 
added, “This is one yoke of Christ which I 
experience is easy to me, and a burden which 
he doth make light. Oh, did you but experi- 
ence the great love of God, and the excellen- 
cies that are in him, it would make you willing 
to go through any sufferings for his sake. I 
do account this the greatest honour, that ever 
the Lord was pleased to confer on me.” 

B. Keach was the author of eighteen practi- 
cal, sixteen polemical and nine poetical works, 
besides a number of prefaces and recommen. 
dations to the works of others. He was doubt- 
less a righteous man, or he would not have so 
fearlessly endured suffering for what he con- 
sidered to be the cause of Christ; nor would 
his persecutors have thought it worth the pains 
to inflict punishment for such an act had he not 
been of the true seed. 

——e 

Oppressor’s fate.—In 1662 Henry Howland 
of Tewksbury, for refusing to bear arms, or to 
pay towards the charge of the militia, had a 
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made the distraint, acknowledging that he did | 
it against his conscience, Henry “told him, he} 
might then expect some judgment would follow. | 
This was soon fulfilled. ‘lhe man ordered his | 
son to sell the horse; as he was riding, the | 
horse ran violently with him against the limb | 
of a tree, so that he died of the blow im- 
mediately. It is dangerous to oppress men for 
their religious faith in any way. 
is a reward for the righteous, however he may 


God that judgeth in earth, who will not punish 
the innocent or acquit the guilty. 


——— 


Alexander Jaffray. 
From Piety Promoted, Part IT. 


Alexander Jaffray of Kingswell in the north 
of Scotland, born in the city of Aberdeen, was 
one who did early remember his Creator, and 
as he grew in years he increased in a religious 
concern towards God, and those whom he did 
esteem feared him, and joined when young 
with the Presbyterians, though educated in 
another form of religion ; but some time after, 
when those people got into rule and government, 
they forgot their former low and persecuted 
condition, and grew high, rigid and fierce per- 


secutors of others; therefore he soon disliked | 


them, and signified the same to some of the 
chiefest among them, having been himself one 
of those commissioners who were deputed by 
the nation of Scotland to treat on articles with 
king Charles Second when in Holland, anno 
1650. 

After he left the Presbyterian way, for some 
time he was among the Independents, and 
finding them also to be for setting up them- 
selves and persecuting others, he could no 
longer follow them. After this he remained 
in private for some years, a solitary mourner, 
not joining with any profession in religion, nor 
suffering several of his children to be sprink- 
led or baptized (as they call it), because he 
could not own their way of constituting nation- 
al churches ; and this was long before he was 
called a Quaker; and in this solitary retire- 
ment he sought the Lord, waiting for a people 
who were spiritually touched with a diviue 
coal from the altar to kindle true and spiritual 
sacrifices to God. 

And when he first heard that God had rais- 


ed up such a people in England, who directed | 


all to @od’s pure light, spirit and grace in 
their own hearts, as the most sure teacher and 
leader into all truth, worship and religion, he 
said he felt his heart to leap within him for 
joy. And after weighty examination con- 
cerning that people called Quakers, who did 
preach the truth among them, he found his 
heart and soul united to them. This was in 
the year 1662, a time when it was as bitter a 


cross even as death to own them, especially to| 


one of his repute ; and shortly after there were 
several more men of note in that nation con- 
vinced of the same way of Truth, asJohn Swin- 
ton in the south parts, David Barclay, Alexander 
Skein, Thomas Mercer and others. ‘This 
made the priests and others persecute them, but 
they stood their ground through the grace of God, 
and did boldly bear their testimony, particu- 





The person who| larly this Alexander Jaflray, valiantly con- 


te nding for the Truth in solemn conferences 
with the bishop of Aberdeen and chief preachers 
of that city. He was faithful in his testimony 
to the ‘Truth to the last ; and in his sickly old 
age was imprisoned many miles from his 
own house for non-payment of tithes : and this 


|is remarkable, that a little before his i imprison- 


ae | ment, being near to death, as was judged by 
erily there | 


all that saw him, he signified under his hand, 


na} | being altogether unable to speak, by a great 
be despised and trampled on, and there is a} 


swelling in his throat, that his God had yet a 
service for him to do for him in suffering for 
his precious Truth, and that he was not to die 
at that time. 

He was taken sick the latter end of the 
Fourth month, 1673, and during the twelve 
days of his sickness, he did give many living 
testimonies to the blessed Truth before many 
witnesses, both Friends and other people, who 
visited him; a few of them are as followeth : 

He said that it was his great joy and com- 
fort ir that hour, that ever he had been count- 
ed worthy to bear a testimony to, and sufler 
for that precious testimony of Christ Jesus, his 
inward appearance in the hearts of the children 
of men, visiting all by his light, grace and 
spirit that convinceth of sin; and that it was 
and would be the great judgment and condem- 
nation of many in this nation, particularly of 
the professors, that they have so slighted and 
despised, yea, hated the said Light “and wit 
nesses thereunto. Sometimes being overcome 
in spirit, he said, Now Lord let thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes spiritually have 
seen, my heart hath felt, and feeling shall for- 
ever feel, thy salvation. 

He also prophesied a great and near trial, 
shortly to come, wherein some that were not 
what they séemed to be, should be discovered 
and fall; but the upright and lowly ones, the 
lowly shrubs, should be preserved, when tall 

and sturdy oaks should be overthrown,—which 
is since fulfilled upon some. He farther said 
the Lord had given him the garments of praise, 
instead of the spirit of heaviness. 

Sometimes when very sick he would bless 
the Lord that now fighting with a natural 
death, he had not an angry God to deal with. 
Oh! says he, the sting of death is fully gone, 
and death is mine, being reconciled to me as a 
sweet passage through him that loved me. 
Another time seeing the candle almost out, he 
said, My natural life is near an end like that 
candle, for want of nourishment, or matter to 
entertain it; 
it be let alone, it goes out with a stink, and 
I shall go out with a good savour, praises to 
my God forever! 

A little before his breath ceased, he said he 
bad been with God, and had seen deep things ; 
about which time he was filled with the power 
of God in a wonderful manner, which much 
affected those present ; and in a little time afier 





he died like a lamb; being the 6th day 
| of the Fifih month, 1673, aged 59 years. He 
was buried in a piece of ground set apart near 
his own house in Kingswell, the 8th of the 
same month. 





Suspicion is no less an enemy to virtue than 
to happiness. 


but in this we shall differ, that if 
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Growth in grace manifests itself by a sim- 
plicity ; that is, a greater naturalness of char- | 
acter. ‘There will be more usefuless and less | 
noise— more tenderness of conscience and less | 
affectation: there will be more peace, more hu- 
mility. When the full corn is in the ear, it 
bends downwards because it is full. 








- Seal words with silence, and silence with 
opportunity. 
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THE LITTLE COMPANY OF FRIENDS IN 
NORWAY. 

In the Twelfth month, 1821, Thomas Shil- 
litoe reached Christiania, in Norway, where he 
remained nearly five months, attending meet- 
ings on First and Fourth-days with a small 
company of persons “ professing our religious 
principles,” taking religious opportunities with 
men of note as he felt his mind drawn; and he 
also invited the prisoners. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Stavanger, and met with the little 
company there under the name of Friends—at- 
tended their two months’ meeting for discipline, 
in which he laboured for “a better observance 
of true gospel order amongst them.” He re- 
commended that “when they discovered any 
of their members, or those who were constant 
attenders of their meetings, walking disorderly, 
or heard reports to their disadvantage, they 
should labour with them in private, as being 
the way to promote the unity of the one Spirit, 
which is the bond of true peace.” He also ad- 
vised them, ** to avoid too familiar intercourse 
with those of other religious professions, but to 
keep in view that Israel was to dwell alone; | 
because if we run into the way of temptation | 
for the sake of gratifying our natural inclina- 
tion, let it be in whatsoever way it may, we can- 
not expect to receive that divine support and pro- 
tection, essential to escaping danger.” He felt 
thankful that his remarks were well received. 
In one meeting for worship, speaking without 
an interpreter, he says, “ During the course of | 
what I had to cormmunicate, the power of Truth 
so wrought on the mind of one woman, who | | 
afterwards was informed could not understand 
a word, that she wept aloud, exciting general 
notice ; and others manifested much tenderness, 
the tears streaming down their faces ; the meet- 
ing was held in great quiet, and continued so 
to the last.” Many persons not professing 
with Friends crowded to the meetings, showing 
a deep interest and a marked solidity in them. 

But few visits have been made since to that 
little company. ‘They are under the supervi- 
sion of Friends in England, who have applied 
to the government for their protection from re- 
quisitions which they could not conscientiously 
comply with. 

By the “ British Friend,” we are informed 
that since the late London Yearly Mecting, 
three Friends have paid religious visits to some 
parts of Norway. 
ger on the 21st of the Sixth month, and on the 











| book kept for the purpose, before that time. 
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Meeting of Friends there were held. The visi- 
ters were received with much love, and their 
company and services were believed to be pe- 
culiarly acceptable. 

The number who attend meetings at Stavan- 
ger is estimated at ninety-nine, about one-half 
of whom are considered as members. ‘Their 
care over one another is remarkable, and in- 
cluding children, the number under their over- 
sight extends to 145 individuals, The Friends 
from England were much impressed with the 
state of those whom they visited ; the peculiar 
watchfulness in which they appear to desire to | 
live, and the tenderness and meekness of spirit 
which they manifest, were instructive and en- 
couraging. Theyspent two weeks among them, 
in daily religious intercourse in their meetings, 
and families, and then proceeded to Bergen 
and Christiania. 

We may hope that the honest labours of 
Thomas Shillitoe, remarkable for his faith and 
dedication to his Master’s work, have been | 
blessed to that people; who if they keep to the| 
Truth may like a seed bring forth fruit in its| 
season to the praise of the great Husbandman. 








ixamMPLes oF Youtrurut Prery, chiefly de- 
signed for the instruction of young persons. 
By Thomas Evans, 


Another edition of this work, on fine paper, 
has just been printed, and may be had at 
Friends’ bookstore, No. 84 Mulberry street ; at 
the office of **The Friend,” No. 50 N. Fourth | 
street; of Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44 N. Fourth | 
street, and of Henry Longstreth, No. 347 | 
Market street, Philadelphia. It may also be! 
had of Charles Coffin, Richmond, Indiana. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The winter term will commence on Sixth- 
day the 30th instant, and stages will be pro- 
vided as usual to convey the children to the 
school, which will leave the office, sign of the | 
White Horse, Callowhill street above Fifth, on 
that day, at 8 o'clock, a, m.; where the names 
of the children are requested to be entered in a 


Parents and others who wish to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of sending their children | 
to this Institution, will forward their names 
early tothe superintendent, Pennock Passmore, 
at the school; or to the treasurer, Joseph | 
Snowdon, No, 84 Mulberry street. 

Phila., Tenth mo. 1846, 


WEST.GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. 

This school will be re-opened on Second- 
day the 9th of next month, under the special 
care and instruction of the subscriber. ‘Terms 
$55 per session of 20 wecks. 

Tuomas Conarp, 

P. O. address, Westgrove, Chester Co., Pa. 

Tenth mo. 1846. 

Evening Schools for Coloured Men and 

Women. 





“The Association of Friends for the free in- 


. . ’ j : . 3 
They. arrived at Stavan-| struction of adult coloured persons,” intend 


opening their Evening Schools, in the new 


25th, the two months’ meeting and the Yearly | building at the corner of Raspberry alley and 


Shields’ court, (between Locust and Spruce 
and Ninth and Tenth streets,) for Men on the 
first floor, entrance on Raspberry alley, on 
Second-day evening, ‘Tenth mo, 12th—and for 
Women in the second story, on Third-day 
evening, 13th instant, entrance on Shields’ 
court ; to which they invite the early attend- 
ance of their coloured friends. 





SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A suitable person to fill the station of Prin- 
cipal in this seminary is wanted. Application 
may be made to either 

Linpzry Nicnotson, 

No. 24 South Twelfth street. 
Josrpn SNOWDEN, 

No. 84 Mulberry street. 
Cuartes Evans, 

No, 182 Mulberry street. 





Diep, on the 12th of Fourth month last, after a pro- 
tracted illness, borne with Christian fortitude and pa- 
tience, E1azanetu, wife of Thomas Kennedy, a be- 
loved member and elder of Neuse Monthly Meeting, 
Wayne county, North Carolina. 





, in Sixth month last, Henry Cuase, a beloved 
member and minister of Salem Monthly Mecting, 
Mass., aged 73. 





, on the 28th of Eighth month, Joun Pater, an 
esteemed member and elder of Weare Monthly Meet- 
ing, New Hampshire, aged 76. 





,in Nantucket, Lypia, wife of John Folger, 
aged sixty-three years, a member of Nantucket Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. For the last two years of her 
life she had been affected with a disease of the heart, 
which at times occasioned much bodily suffering, un- 
der which she was made renewedly sensible of the 
uncertainty of this life. About two weeks previous to 
her decease she was taken more unwell, and express- 
ed her belief that she should not recover. She said at 
one time, whether she should recover or not was hid 
from her, but that she believed she had nothing to do 
but to be quiet. About a week before her dissolution, 
she requested that things should be arranged so that 
there should be no stir at the solemn close. Through- 
out her sickness she manifested much patience, and 
was mercifully favoured to retain her senses, observ- 
ing that she had done with all things here, and wished 
her love given to her friends, During Seventh-day 
evening she was much distressed, and it seemed as if 
she was going, but about eleven o’clock she revived, 
and asked for some water, which being given her she 
said, Now I think I shall live until morning; after 
which she remained very quiet until about four o’clock 
on First-day morning, the 30th of Eighth month, when 
she departed like one falling into a sweet sleep, and 
we humbly trust she has entered into that rest which 
is prepared for the people of God. 





, in Salem, Mass., 22d of Ninth month, Peace 
B., daughter of William and Ann Frye, aged 18 years 
and 22 days, after a lingering illness of 13 months, 
which she bore with Christian patience and resigna- 
tion. By this afflicting dispensation of Divine Provi- 
dence, her berezved family have been called to mourn 
the early departure of one whose, mild and amiable 
disposition endeared her to all who knew her. On one 
occasion, observing some around her bedside to weep, 
she remarked, “ Do not mourn so; all will yet be 
well.” Although loved and deeply lamented by a 
large circle of friends, yet they have the consoling be- 
lief that her sweet spirit has now entered one of those 
mansions prepared for the “ pure in heart.” 





, on Ist instant, at his residence near Allen- 
town, N. J., Samuet Crart, for many years a valuable 
inemnber and elder of Chesterficld Moutlily Meeting, 


jaged 75 years, 
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